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CORRECTION 

Organize!, the book reviewed on Page one of 
packet # 678, was ^dibHshed in 1972. 

IMPORTANT 

Continued from page 8, an interview with ex-CIA 
agent Phillip Agee— 

tUd fact that the class struggle wasn't really enter- 
ed into in earnest in those countries. It was delay- 
ed, delayed and delayed and eventually there was 
a lurch to the right instead of the left® In addi- 
tion the army and the police which exist to defend c 
capitalism still existed and were used by the CIA 
as a base of operation. The security and military 
forces are primary targets for a large proportion 
of CIA propaganda, which uses fear by frightening 
the security and military forces that in the event 
of a socialist revolution, they would all be shot, 
which is, of course, not true. In the Cuban and 
Chinese revolutions a not unimportant section of 
these forces came over to the side of the revolu- 
tion. 

* —30— 

(The second part of this interview will be run in 
the next packet #680.) 
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SPANISH SUPREME COURT REDUCES SENTENCES 
OF , ,C ARAB ANCHEE 10; 

FOUR OF THE LABOR LEADERS TO BE FREED 

MADRID (LNS)— In a victory for the left opposi- 
tion, the Spanish Supreme Court moved February 11 to 
drastically reduce the sentences of ten labor organ- 
izers known as the jOarabahchlfel lQ* ^ Though the Jtigh 
court refused to set aside their convictions, it re- 
duced their l^fto 20 years sentences to 'sentenbefS 
ranging from two yeats 'four months to six years. 

Arrested June 24, 1972, the 10 spent 18 months 
in prison awaiting trial and were finally sentenced 
in December, 1973. They were charged with being lead- 
ers of the government-banned worker’s commissions 
which are widespread throughout Spain despite the fact 
that they have to operate clandestinely. 

All labor organizations in Spain are illegal ex- 
cept for government controlled "sindicatos" . The sin- 
dicatos are organizations that include both mrinageffiAftt 
and labor. 

Four of the ten defendents are expected to be re- 
leased soon since their time in prison now exceeds 
their sentences. 

"This is a tremendous victory and itJsc’dUe to*in- 
ternal and external (international) support for the 
ten," explained Eric Schmidt of the U.S. Committee for 
a Democratic Spain, formerly the Committee to Free the 
Garabanchel 110. 

"But that's not to say that justice was done or 
that they were even interested in justice," Schmidt 
added. "The government just felt it had to do something 
Clearly the court did not make this decision indepen- 
dently. It consulted the government. It means there 
is so much pressure they felt they had to do it to let 
the lid off.," 

On the day the court considered the appeal more 
than 100,000 workers throughout the country stayed off 
the job in support of the Garabarichel HQ, and outside 
the courthouse about 1,000 students demonstrated. Two 
days before, 2,000 workers demonstrated at the prison 
where the ten were being held, resulting in the arrest 
of at least 57 people. 

During the same week, all the actors, actresses 
and enter ta iners: throughout Spain went on strike in) sup- 
port of the teateafihel ’TQ. 

The Supreme Court maintained that it was reduc- 
ing the sentences because, it says, the defendents 
are not leaders of the illegal worker's commissions. 
That court also said that the .sentences were being re- 
duced because the commissions are riot communist or- 
ganizations. 

It was clear, however, that the court's "reasons" 
for reducing the sentences were a smokescreen for the 
fact that the government was bending under domestic 
and foreign pressure to free the Carabanchel 10. 

International support for the labor leaders came 
from left and trade union organizations in the United 
States, Australia and many European Couritries. 

In Italy, the four largest trade unions as well 
a S’ ome fmember s rof pariiamenii:, expressed their, support 
for the group, while from the U.S. supporters includ- 
ed the United Mine Workefs of America, the United 
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Auto Workers and several AFL-CI0 locals as well 
as rank and file organizations in many industries. 

"For the European countries this kind of sup- 
port is traditional," commented Schmidt. "The new 
thing is the United States. This hits harder with 
Franco because he knows that the U.S. is what is 
keeping him in power." 

Elaborating on this, Schmidt pointed out that 
the U.S. was the first country to recognize the 
fascist Franco regime giving it strong diplomatic 
support after its long period of estracism by other 
countries. Since the U.S. gave its blessings to 
the Franco government in 1953, it has poured more 
than $4 billion in cash and military equipment in- 
to the country. 

Currently, 23,000 "specialized" U.S. troops 
are stationed in Spain, essentially as training 
people for the Spanish army. More than 6j000 Span- 
ish soldiers have received training in the U.S. 

Military spending in Spain is in the top five 
on the U.S. list, with Spain housing the largest 
atomic arsenal outside the United States. There are 
also 20 U.S. missile sites in the country; four 
Polaris atomic submarine bases and naval bases which 
service the entire U.S. Sixth Fleet. Among the nine 
U.S. air bases in Spain, one near Madrid is the 
largest U.S. air base in Europe. 

Most recently, the U.S. Air Force notified 
Congress on February 13 that they plan to sell 24 
Phantom jets to Spain. The total estimated value 
of this sale is listed at $203 million. 

In addition to U.S. military presence in Spain, 
there is more than $2 billion in private invest- 
ments. Ford Motor, Chrysler Corporation, Firestone 
Rubber and ITT are only some of the U.S. firms with 
Spanish operations. 

When Ford Motor announced ah287. cutback in 
U.S. production for 1975’ it revealdd at the same 
time that it was building a new plant near Valencia 
with a projected annual production of 5,000 cars. 

The average wage for Spanish auto workers is only 
$3 a day. 

Strikes, however, have been increasing in 
Spain. Although the worker's commissions are il- 
legal they have been gaining in strength. And while 
repression continues, the recent decision regard- 
ing th’eeCdr abanchel 10 indicates the growing strength 
of the opposition to the Franco regime. 

"This case is patticularly significant because 
of its symbolic nature," explained Schmidt. "Franco 
hoped to demoralize opposition, but he accomplish- 
ed just the opposite. He was forced to back down 
with thricCarabanchel 10 hoping, in this way, to re- 
duce agitation, but it is only going to increase." 

—30— 

(Thanks to Eric Schmidt of the U.S. Committee for 
a Democratic Spain, Hnd People's Translation Ser- 
vice for the information in this story.) 

************************************************** 
REMEMBER FOLKS — IF THERE ARE DEMONSTRATIONS IN 
YOUR AREA, LET US KNOW. TARE SOME PICTURES, WRITE 
A STORY AND SEND IT IN. 
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(see graphic to go with this article) . 

DUNLOP NOMINATED SEC' Y OF LABOR 1 ' 
VETERAN ARBITRATOR KNOWN FOR BACK DOOR DEALS 

WASHINGTON (LNS) -- John T. Dunlop, Gerald ' 
Ford's recent choice for Secretary of Labor, is a 
veteran arbitrator with a rather unique philosophy 
of negotiating. "The way to bargain with a man'," 
the New York Post .reports Dunlop as saying, "is to 
reach over and grab his left testicle — and r. . > 
squeeze. " 

Officially an economics professor at Harvard 
University, Dunlop is one of the university's six 
"Lamont professorS!/', who retain a high-salaried 
position at Harvard while being allowed to do 
pretty much what they want. 

Dunlop has reportedly "shuttled to Washing- 
ton on a weekly basis" to serve in various capac- 
ties on government arbitration boards and regula- 
tory agencies, ever since World War II, when 
Dunlop first began his career at Harvard.* 

Over the years Dun loo has served the federal 
gbVerhmhtit ' ih lj mahy 'C&pacitieSf working: for the> National 
Labor Relations Board, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Atomic Energy Labor Relations Panel, Arbitration 
Emergency Board, Missile Sites Labor Committee, a 
presidential railroad commission, various boards 
regulating the construction industry, and heading 
i the Cost of Living Council throughout Nixon's 
Phase Three and Four economic programs. 

Dunlop is one of those operators who' has wield- 
ed great power for years, but has shunned publicity^ 
preferring to work without the distraction of pub- 
lic limelight. "Dunlop will have an important im- 
pact on Ford's policy decisions," said Business 
Week in a recent article. "He is a back-room 
operator whose advice will be shaped by long ex- 
perience brokering labor-management relations and 
a sophisticated understanding of Congress." 

One of Dunlop's roles however, is a matter of 
public record, shedding light on his methods for 
bringing labor and management "together." Dunlop 
chaired the Construction Industry Stablization 
Committee (CISC), a panel set up by Richard Nixon 
in March 1971 as a pioneer effort prior to the 
Phase I program established later that summer. 

Throughout 1971 and 1972, CISC, independent 
of the Phase I and II programs, set wage and pro- 
ductivity standards for the nation's construction 
industry. Dunlop remained head of CISC until his 
appointment in 1973 as chairman of the Cost of 
Living Council. 

When Dunlop first coordinated CISC in March 
1971, construction workers were averaging wage 
increases of over 13% per year. In 1972, through 
virtual dictatorial powers vested in him to set 
pay scales for the country's 700,000 unionized 
construction workers, wages for union workers rose 
only 5.3% while non-union construction wages were 
allowed to rise nearly 7%. 

Dunlop's singular sucess in whittling down 
union pay scales , whether arbitrating wages for 
workers on the Alaskan pipeline or for plumber! in 
Northern California, was due to his role as organi- 
zer of the construction contractors. 
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Dunlop described the empoyers' position within 
the construction industry as "weak" and "fragmented" 
compared to the unions ' . He refused to arbitrate 
until* ogetting contractors together, in a given trade 
on a regional basis, so theyjcould consolidate their 
; negotiating position. 

While Dunlop worked at united contractors, he 
also implemented a policy of splitting up the trad- 
itionally consolidated bargaining position of the 
unions . Dunlop insisted on dealing with each consc 
struction union, and often each local, on an individ- 
ual basis, allowing certain trades to receive wage 
raises of 17% while others would have their wage scale! 
cut. 1 

In a January 1973 article in Fortune entitled 
"Softening Up the Hard-Hats", Dunlop was credited with 
•putting an end to "the crazy-quilt pattern (of) irres- 
ponsable strikes, whipsaw tactics against the employ- 
ers, and inequitable settlements" 

The Fortune article explained that Dunlop's Uoper- 
ating theory (is) that national labor leaders are gen- 
erally more responsive both to the country's economic 
needs and labor's long-term interests than either 
local union bosses or the rank-and-file. By persuad- 
ing union leaders to cooperate," the article contin- 
ued, "he has demonstrated that the interests of labor 
and management are often closer than both realized." 

Frank Fitzsimmons, president of the Teamsters 
Uniqn, known for his anti-rank and file backroom dec- 
ision making, hailed Ford's choice for Secretary of 
Labor saying Dunlop ['was my choice for the office." 

George Meany, AFL-CIO president is also said to 
1 think well of Dunlop as do most of the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Board members except for Jerry Wurf, president of 
the American State, County and Munipal Employees. 

Wurf characterized Dunlop as a "manipulator" whose ef- 
forts have greatly weakened many labor unions . 

And Dunlop, who' for many years was dean of faculty 
of the arts and sciences at Harvard, channeled millions 
of dollars of Rockefeller contributions to various 
projects at the university, particularly to the Harvard 
Business School. 

Several of Dunlop's own projects, including a book 
he published in 1970 entitled "Labor and the American 
People", were funded by Rockefeller Brothers Founda- 
tion money. "Labor and the American People" outlined 
a program of compulsory arbitration, particularly for 
public employees, and became the basis of Nelson Rocke- 
feller's labor poliqy while governor of New Yofk. 

: » 

Dunlop is also 1 the head of the National Commission 
on Productivity and* Work Quality, a management group 
that spends millions of dollars each year In advertising 
campaigns. Its ads urge workers to keep AmjericAn busi- 
nesses competitive with foreign businesses by taking 
greater "care in your work. " 

Dunlop, while heading the CISC "rejected every change 
in work rules that would have lowered productivity", the 
Fortune article said. Maintaining or increasing product- 
ivity is often used as an excuse for speed-ups and/or 
lay-offs — issues of increasing concern to the rank-and- 
file in the days ahead. 

Dunlop is also on record as favoring the establish- .. 
ment of a special government agency to set "industry-by- 
industry" wage and production guidelines, modeled after 
government policies during World War II and the Korean War. 

--30- - 
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(see packet #675 for background and photo to go 
with this story.) 

TWO ATMORE- HOLMAN BROTHERS CONVICTED IN TWO DAY TRIAL; 

TRIALS CONTINUE FOR OTHER DEFENDANTS 

BREWTON, Alabama (LNS)--In lightning fast trials, 
two of the nine Atmore-Holman Brothers were convicted 
on murder charges stemming from the January, 1974 up- 
rising at Atmore Prison Farm in Southern Alabama. On 
February 12, Oscar Johnson was sentenced to 31 years 
in prison for second degree murder, and the next day 
Grover McCorvey received a life sentence on a first 
degree murder charge. 

On February 14, charges against two other At- 
more-Holman Brothers, Anthony Paradise and Edward « 
Ellis, were dropped for lack of evidence. Trials of 
the remaining five of the nine black prisoners in- 
dicted for their participation in two separate ac- 
tions at Atmore and Holman prisons early in 1974 are 
continuing. 

On January 18, 1974 members and supporters of 
Inmates for Action (IFA) , a prisoners* organization 
formed to demand basic rights for inmates, took two 
guards hostage and demanded to speak to the press a- 
bout prison conditions. In response, guards were sent 
in shooting. One guard died in the attack and George 
(Chagina) Dobbins, an inmate, was seriously wounded 
and later died. 

Johnson and McCorvey, along with four other in- 
mates, were indicted in the death of the guard. An- 
other inmate, Charles Beasley, was charged with as- 
saulting a prisoner with intent to commit murder. 

All of those indicted are key members of Inmates 
for Action. No guards were indicted in the assault 
which led to Dobbins' death and wounded several oth- 
er prisoners. 

The charges against Edward Ellis and Anthony 
Paradise stemmed from a March* 1974 incident at 
"Holman Prison. Tommy Dotson.^ a member of IFA 
whose name was on a "death list" found by an in- 
mate trustee in the warden's desk, was taken from 
his cell and beaten to death by guards. An elder- 
ly guard died during the beating. 

Prison authorities claim that Dotson tried 
to overpower the five guards and was aided by El- 
lis and Paradise, who allegedly slipped him a knife. 
All this was supposed to have happened despite the 
fact that Dotson was handcuffed behind his back, 
and Ellis and Paradise were confined in solitary 
the entire day of the incident. 

Ellis and Paradise were charged with first 
degree murder in the, death of the guard under a 
vague Alabama law under which someone can be 
charged with murder even if they do hot actually 
commit the crime. According to inmate witnesses, 
the elderly guard died of a heart attack during 
the fatal beating of Dotson. 

When Paradise's trial began on February 14, 
the state's chief witness contradicted himself 
so much that the judge directed the jury to re- 
turn a verdict of not guilty. Ellis was sched- 
uled to stand trial the next day, but the judge 
ordered charges against him also dropped on the 
same grounds . , - 


One of the nine Atmore-Holman Brothers, 
Johnny Harris, faces the electric chair if con- 
victed on murder charges related to the January, 
1974 Atmore uprising. His case was severed 
from the other eight and was moved to Bay Minette, 
Alabama, when defense lawyers successfully ar- 
gued that pre-trial publicity in Brewton would 
have prevented a fair trial. 

At the end of January, the Alabama Court 
of Appeals ordered Judge Telefair Mashburn to 
remove himself from the Harris case because of 
racist remarks. According to the Alabama Stan- 
dard, a Brewton newspaper, Mashburn told a de- 
fense lawyer during jury selection, "Help him 
strike the jury, but don't help him free the 
niggers." 

Attorneys for Johnson and McCorvey have 
stated that they will appeal the convictions. 
According to Attorney Bill Allison of the South- 
ern Conference Educational Fund (SCEF) , the 
appeals will be based on three major points. 

First, evidence was not allowed to be in- 
troduced at the trials pointing to evidence 
of discrimination in selecting the original 
grand jury that indicted the Atmore-Holman 
Brothers, According to Allison, while Escamba 
County is over 30 per cent black, the jury 
pool was only 10 per cent black. 

Second, the defense will also argue that 
the nine men on trial are victims of selective 
prosecution, since 45 prisoners were origin- 
ally charged. All nine are leading members 
of IFA. 

In addition, the defense was restricted 
from bringing evidence concerning the death 
of George Dobbins into the trial . 

"The railroad is rolling at full speed," 
said one member of the defense committee, re- 
ferring to the swiftness with which Johnson 
and Paradise were convicted. "They are try- 
ing to make examples of these men to keep other 
prisoners from standing up for their rights." 

- 30 - 

(Thanks to the Southern Conference Educational 
Fund for information in this article.) 

************************************************ 
POLICE CONTROL "VIOLENT" UNEMPLOYED 

LANSING, Michigan (LNS) --State troopers 
will be posted at unemployment offices in 
Michigan to control what the Wall Street Jour- 
nal terms the "huge, sometimes violent crowds" 
at the offices. 

State officials also plan to experiment 
with the alternative of mailing checks directly. 

- 30 - 

************************************************ 

FOLKS--Please pay your bills. We're still three 
months behind in salaries and new bills keep 
coming in. You have to help us out. 






(see graphics) 

BUCK OBSTETRICIAN CONVICTED OF MANSUUGHTER CHARGE 
STEMMING FROM LEGAL ABORTION 

BOSTON (LNS 5 —Dr. Kenneth Edelln was convicted 
on February 15 for manslaughter of a fetus he 
legally aborted. The conviction , handed down by 
an all-white f mostly male and predominantly Roman 
Catholic jury, could result In a prison sentence 
of 20 years. 

"I just hope that this decision today will 
not throw us back where (Women* )wi 11 have to con- 
tinue to put their lives and their health on the 
line,” said the 36-year-old black obstetrician 
upon hearing the guilty verdict returned after 
a week trial in Boston. 

’’During illegal abortions, not only did the 
fetuses die, but many women died,” aaldl Edelin. 
,T And many women suffered. • .And the problem is, 
the women who die are poor women, and mainly 
Black women. You cannot legislate abortion out 
of the picture. They tried that for years. If 
it f s going to exist, they ought to at least make 
it safe . . . 

"I believe very strongly in a woman's right 
to determine what happens to her own body. 11 

A group of health workers in Roxbury said 
at :the the trial , "Dr. Edelin is one of 

the few who has been consistently willing to 
perform abortions for third-world and other low- 
income women, who, had the hospital not served 
them, might have resorted to non-medical self- 
induced abortion.” 

The conviction is expected to severely in- 
hibit abortions done in the second trimester 
(fourth to sixth months) of pregnancy. Since 
Edelin was indicted in April 1974 for the Oct- 
ober 1973 abortion performed aa Boston City 
Hospital, almost no abortions have been performed 
there. Boston City Hospital serves the surround- 
ing poor, black communities. 

In its case, the prosecution— while not 
charging the abortion was illegal — claimed that 
Dr. Edelin, after ending the pregnancy by abofc- 
tion, deliberately delayed delivering the fetus, 
causing it to suffocate while still in the pa*\ 
tient f s womb. 

The prosecution, maintained that the fetus, 
estimated at anywhere from 20 to 28 weeks, was 
viable(able to live outside the mother ’s womb) 
and that it was ”an independent human being that 
the commonwealth must protect.” 

But Edelin testified that he determined 
the young woman who had the operation to be _22 
weeks pregnant. He performed a hysterotomy- 
removal of the ;fetus through an incision in the 
abdomen, similar to a cesarian section in the case 
of a live birth— after three unsucessful attempts 
at saline abortion, involving the injection of a 
salt solution into the uterus. 

One of Edelin’s attorneys, William P. Homans, 
said Edelin was entitled to base his medical judg- 
ments on the patient’s needs. In addition he said 
that the operation and fetal death as its natural 
consequence are protected by the Constitution 
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against criminal prosecution under the Supreme Court 1 a 
1973 abortion decision. 

That decision upheld the right to abortion up 
to at: least; six months, ruling that a state "may 
IT it chooses", regulate, and even proscribe (pro- 
hibit) abortlon ! i onl^, after a fetus has become vi- 
able. But the decision refused to pinpoint viabil- 
ity, saying that it is usually placed at 28 weeks, 

"but may occur earlier, even at 24 weeks.” 

Not only does Massachusetts have no statutes 
regulating abortion, but in addition, Edelin’ s 
attorney stated that "he did not do an abortion 
after the fetus was viable." 

Edelin’ s defense maintained that he could not 
have committed manslaughter, since the fetus was 
not a person; that the law had never given rights 
to the unborn. 

Despite Superior Court Judge James McGuire’s 
charge to the jury that one couldn’t commit manslaughter 
unless on a ’’person born live” outside the mother’s 
womb, the jurors were heavily influenced, reported 
one juror, by a photograph of the fetus introduced 
as evidence. 

The case failed to rule on broader legal 
questions left vague since the 1973 Supreme Court 
ruling, such as viability, or when life begins. 

The jury’s decision to convict was based narrowly 
on a ground of negligence, claiming the doctor was 
obligated to save the fetus, regardless of whether 
it was inside or outside the womb. 

”1 don’t think it would have been possible to 
get a fair jury in Suffolk County (Boston) no matter 
how many challenges we might have had,” said Edelin 
after the conviction. 

’’Everybody was astonished, I think, by the 
verdict, including the prosecution,” said Judy Herman 
of the Somerville Women’s Health Clinic. She noted that 
the decision will ’^severely inhibit abortions done i$r 
the second trimester.” 

”We are not through with tie battle yet,” said Edel- 
in, whose attorneys have hegtm to! appeal the decision. 
They are expected to claim that Edelin’ s Constitutional 
right to due process was violated since he was not given 
’’fair notice” — or that until indicted and convicted, he 
had no way of knowing that he might have broken the law. 

Alleged racism of the jurors will also be part of 
the appeal. Alternate juror Michael Giano reported that 
comments like, ’’the nigger is guilty as sin” were made 
privately throughout the trial by jury members. 

A coalition of community and women’s groups in 
Boston have been organizing support for Edelin. These 
include Boston Socialist Feminists, National Organiza- 
tion for Women, Science for the People, Camden Women’s 
Center, New American Movement and the National Black 
Feminist Organization. 

The Boston Socialist Feminists said in a recent 
press conference: ’’This trial is an attack on all women. 
TJiis fight has gone 6n in the streets, in the courts, in 
the state legislatures and in the U.S. Congress. We ;have 
fought and we will continue to fight for the fundamental 
right to control our bodies and our lives” indluding 
demands for ’’improved health care for everyone, ade- 
quate income to support our families and the right to 
hdveT children WKSnlwe IwSn'C . .fcHlmC r } 
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"Just as we demand that abortion be avail- 
able to women who want it, we fight against 
forced sterilization of Black, Latin and other 
women throughout the world." 

Following his conviction, Edelin concluded, 
"People are trying to make me into a hero and 
a martyr. The real heroes and martyrs are the 
women who had to put their lives on the line." 

-30- 

(Thanks to the Somerville Women's Health Clinic 
and the Guardian). 

TWO RECEIVE PROBATION AS FIRST TRIAL ENDS 

HOUSTON (LNS) — The trial of five of the 
political activists known as the "Houston 12" 
ended on February 11 in acquittals on the charges 
of "assault with intent to murder a police of- 
ficer." 

Charges against Miguel Trujillo, Alex Rod- 
riguez, and Jose Barriga, three Chicano men, 
were dropped* The two Anglos, William Christ 
tiansen and Bartee Haile, were found guilty on 
lesser charges of "aggravated assault against 
a police officer," and received sentences of 
one and two years ' probation. 

The trial stemmed from a demonstration 
held in ' southwest Houston on October 9, 1973 , 
three days after the outbreak of the Arab- 
Israeli war. Youth Against War and Facism (YAWF) 
organized a picket line of about twenty— five 
people to protest a rally being held to raise 
money and support for Israel . 

The purpose of the picket line was to 
alert people to the danger of American mili- 
tary intervention in the Mideast, and to ex- 
pose the political and economic nature of the 
United States 1 role there . 

"Houston is the headquarters for big 
oil companies like Tenneco and Shell, and these 
companies are very influential in the the pol- 
itics of this town," said Alex Rodriguez at 
the time of the demonstration. 

"The public exposure of their schemes 
to seize control of theooil in the Mideast is 
something they want to stop," he continued. 

Many of the dempnstrators had aroused 
the anger of the Houston Police Department a 
few days earlier , when they had protested 
police brutality in the Chicano and black 
neighborhoods . The protest took place at the 
graduation ceremony of Houston ' s police cadet 
academy. 

When the peaceful demonstration against 
the pro-Israel rally was about to disperse, 
the police moved in and started clubbing people 
with flashlights, blackjacks, handcuffs and pis- 
tols. Within minutes, more than 6ne hundred 
police in twenty-five patrol cars arrived on the 
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scene, backed up by attack doge, paddy wagons 
and a helicopter. Twelve of the plcketera 
were arrest, ed and brutally beaten. 

The defense committee for the Houston 12 
says the widespread support from the Chicano 
community , as well as national support , heaf i$y 
influenced the outcome of the trial. On 
January 26, 2,500 people from Houston and 
other parts of the country arrived in a show 
of support for the defendants, while a packed 
courtroom heard testimony during the week 
preceeding the trial. 

All twelve defendants, however, face yet 
another trial, scheduled to begin February 25. 
They are charged with aggravated assault, 
which could bring a maximum sentence of two 
years in prison and a $2,000 fine. 

But the Defense Committee says the 
worst is over, since the charges dropped so 
far — assault with intent to murder a police 
officer — fcould have resulted in a sentence 
of life imprisonment. 


"They couldn't get any of our members., in 
jail ," said one Defense Committee member. 

"This is a big victory for us and for all 
progressive groups in Houston and Texas." 

-30- 
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STUDY SHOWS BIRTH CONTROL PILLS ALONE CAN 
INCREASE CHANCE OF STROKE 

NEW YORK (LNS)— A recently released report 
of a study by doctors at 91 hospitals in twelve 
United States cities concludes that use of the 
birth control pill by itself e- even in low 
estrogen dosages — increases a woman's chances 
of having a stroke. 

The study, which appeared in the Eebruary 
17 issue of the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association, showed that even in the ab- 
sence of factors previously associated with 
strokes — high blood pressure, migraine 
headaches and heavy cigarette smoking — women 
taking the pill have much greater chance of suf- 
fering from two forms of stokes: a clot forming 
in the brain and blocking the blood flow or a 
blood vessel in the brain bursting and hemorrhaging 

An earlier report by the same doctorsiin May 
1973 indicated that women sho use the pill face a 
nine times greater risk of suffering a stroke than 
women of their age who do not use the pill. How— 
wever, this study linked lower estrogen dosage t^ 
pills to decrease in risk. 

In the more recent study, the vast majority 
of stroke victims were using low estrogen pills, 
containing 50 to 100 micrograms of estrogen. 

It is estimated that of the approximately 10- 
million women now using the pill, about 1,000 are 
hospitalized annually from strokes and about 50 
of these die. Those who survive face the possi- 
bility of partial or total paralysis, as well as 
_ j increased chances of further strokes . -30'- , „ „ 
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SEASONAL CANNERY WORKERS SUE TEAMSTERS; 

CHARGE ILLEGAL ADMINISTRATION AND DISCRIMINATION 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. (LNS) —Seven retired 
seasonal cannery workers filed a class action suit 
In Federal District Court against the Western 
Conference of Teamsters Pension Plan In early 
February. The suit says that the Teamster Pension 
plan "discriminates against women and Mexican - 
Americans by creating el tgi bt 1 1 ty requirements which 
exclude most seasonal workers and by paying Inade- 
quate benefits to those seasonal workers who are 
lucky enough to collect." 

In addition, the suit states that "Discrimina- 
tory enforcement of the union contract: Illegally 
keeps women and Mexican-Amer icans in seasonal work 
categories while favored anglo males are promoted 
to year-round and supervisorial jobs." 

"In effect," the suit states, "the plan 
operdte& to 'tike money laway frCm' seasonal workers! 
whose needs are greater, and to put it into the 
pockets °f better paid truckers, permanent workers, 
and the like." 

Michael Tomasello, an administrator for the 
Teamster Pension plan, has admitted that "The plan 
was designed for permanent employees, not seasonal 
workers. The short term guy pays for the long 
term guy." 

Six of the seven plaintiffs are women and five 
of them are Mexican-American. Helen Pedroze worked 
for twenty-three years in the canneries, in the last 
twenty years, from 1952 through 1972, she worked 
every day that work was available. Yet when she 
retired at the age of 65, she was denied any pension 
benefits whatsoever. Although she travelled to the 
Union office seven or eight times, she has never r 
received any explanation for the denial . 

Another plaintiff, Ophelia Campos, went to 
work in 1931 at the age of 14 for Del MOnte in 
Sacramento. She worked for 40 years Without a 
break as seasonal worker for that company, 

which participates in the Teamster 
Pension plan. Certified by her doctor as, disabled 
from doing further work, Campos applied for, a 
d i sabi l i ty pens ion which amounts to $26.50 a month. 

■Plaint iff- Amel la Martinez worked for a period 
of 33 years for canneries which ire covered by the 
Pension Plan, the last 1 6 years for Del Month. 

In 1966, due to the closing of Del Monte's plant 
#11 and the opening of it #12 plant, she was 
1 a I d off for two years in viol at 1 on of sen ior i ty . 

High school students were given summer jobs at 
plant #12 whi le Ma t rtinez was denied work. 

Struck by a car and total ly disabl ed in 1973, 
Martinez was denied any pension whatsoever because 
of her "break in service" from 1966-1 968 . She was : 
told that if she returned to work for an add i tional 
two years, she would then qualify for a pension of 
approximately $10 per month. : 

Jose Vei ra worked for 1,8 years as a seasonal 
worker, and is now receiving a pension of $56.50 
a month, This amounts to an average of about $3 a : : 
month in pension payment for every year; foe* worked , 
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In comparison to $15 psr month for ovary year 
worked paid to permanent workers, and up to 
$25 per month for each year worked given to 
certain favored classifications of Teamster workers 
outside of the canning Industry. 

The plaintiffs , represented by Alfred H. Stgman 
of the Senior Citizens Program of California 
Rural Legal Assistance and J. Anthony Gaenslen of 
the Cahnery Workers Legal Project, are asking 
the court to compel the Teamsters to Immediately 
establish a "cannery worker fund" from which 
benefits would be paid to seasonal workers. This 
is in addition to a $100 million punitive damages fund 
from which seasonal workers would be paid damages. 

The su 1 t i s being brought against such organ iza= 
tions as the Western Conference of Teamsters 
Pension Plan, the Teamster Cal i forn ia State Council 
of Canning and Food Processing Unions (a council 
Of Teamster cannery locals representing all 
cannery workers in California), the Western 
Conference of Teamsters, and Teamster Locals 857, 

748 and 865 . 

-30- 

[Thanks to Bob Barber in California for some of 
this information.] 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN STUDENTS MARCH 

TO SUPPORT STRIKING TEACHING ASSISTANTS 

ANN ARBOR, Mich. (LNS)— More than 2,000 
.students at the University of Michigan marched on ti. >. 
the school administration building on February 
14 in support of striking graduate teaching assist- 
ants. The teaching assistants, members of the 
Graduate Employees Organization, began striking 
on February 12 when contract negotiations with 
the university broke down. 

The union covers about 1 ,600 teaching assistants 
and 600 graduate researchers and staff assistants . 
About 40 per cent of the freshman and sophomore 
classes are taught by graduate students at the 
-university. 

the striking graduate teaching assistants are 
demanding a three per cent pay increase this year, 
a seven per cent raise next year and a decrease in 
tuition costs. Other demands include a commitment 
to hire minorities, a nond iscri mil nation clause 
and a limit on class size. 

The graduate employees are demanding that 
the University increasesthe representation of 
minorities and women as graduate student assistants, 
which the university' has so far refused to agree 
to. They are also demanding four semesters of 
job security and haVe rejected the university's 
offer of one month. 

The university has refused the Graduate Em- 
ployees' offer to submit the dispute to binding 
arbitration. 

The Graduate Student Employees organization needs 
financial help for legal aid, food for pi cketer s 
and an emergency strike fund. Write to GEO Strike 
Fund, Michigan League Room 9, U. of Michigan, Ann Arbor" 
Mich i qa n. 481 04,. , . t - 3 0 — 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH EX-CIA AGENT PHILIP AGEE: 
DISCUSSING U.S. SUBVERSION ABROAD 

(The following is the first of a two part inters: 
view with ex-CIA agent Philip Agee originally printed 
in Red Weekly, the newspaper of the International 
Marxist Group, a British left organization# 

A detailed account of Agee’s experiences is con- 
tained in his book, Inside the Company: CIA Diary, 
published in Britain by Penguin Books# Straight Arrow 
Press is bringing out a U.S® edition this spring. 

The interview was conducted by Robmn Blackburn 
and Tariq Ali and originally appeared in the U.S. in 
the Militant, (publication of the Socialist Workers 
Party.) 


What happened was that we were in a "state of 
sei,ge f1 uin Uruguay and the head of station (the top 
iJZIA official in a country) wanted to help the po- 
lice look a little better because they hadn’t been 
able to arrest any of the labor leaders# They had 
been searching for these trade union leaders and 
couldn’t find them# 

Two of @y£ agents were in the s&if defense 
squads of the Communist Party of Uruguay, and we 
had, of course, the names of the leaders of these 
squads . The chief of station asked me to give the 
police the name of the leader of one of these squads 
—Oscar Bonaudi# I gave the name for preventive de- 
tention, not thinking that anything else would hap- 
pen. 


WHAT DID YOU DO IN THE CIA? 

I was recruited in 1956, and my career ran un- 
til early 1969® I was in training until 1960, then I 
went to Ecuador where I served under cover as a dip- 
lomat until the end of 1963® From early 1964 to late 
1966 I was in UrugM&y, and from 1967 till early 1969 
I was with the CIA in Mexico City. 

During that period I handled, directed, and in- 
itiated most of the different types of operations that 
the CIA undertakes in the Third World, including both 
"collection operations" (information gathering) and 
’action operations" which involve propaganda, taade 
union work, youth and students etc® This meant I was 
responsible for directing the work of dozens of agents 
in each country where I was stationed. 

WHY DID YOU DECIDE TO LEAVE THE AGENCY? 

When I first went into the CIA I really believed 
what I had been taught from a very early age: that 
there is a "third way" between the traditional imper- 
ialism and revolutionary socialism® This 1 is the Wil- 
sonian foreign policy (for Woodrow Wilson) , the search 
for a third way In which "libera}" capitalist nations 
would seek their self-interests and serve the greatest 
good of the greatest number® 

Little by little as I worked for the CIA I began 
iO'ifip-i^stion whether we were really promoting the re- 
forms which we preached about® I began to find that 
the more successful our operations, the further away 
the reforms got® 

As a result I began to question the possibility 
of this so-called "third way" and finally came to the 
conclusion that there really wasn’t one and that what 
we were promoting around the world was simply a new 
version of the classic imperialism of the 19th cen- 
tury. 

WHEN DID THESE DOUBTS S BEGIN? 


About four days later, on a Sunday morning, the 
chief of station (John Horton at that time) and I 
were sitting in the office of the chief of police, 
an army general named Venture Rodrigues. Also at this 
meeting was a colonel named Roberto Ramirez, chief 
of the Metropolitan Guard, anc anti-riot shock force. 

We in the CIA had just written a false document 
that weekend "proving" that certain officers of the 
Soviet Embassy were directing the trade unions in t 
their struggle during the state of seige. The docu- 
ment was to allow the government to justify the exx 
pulsion of those falsely accused Soviet Embassy of- 
ficials. We were showing them the document on the 
i Sunday morning before giving it to the military in- 
telligence people who were going to give it to the 
president® 

While we were reading the false report I began 
to hear a moaning sound, which sounded like a street 
vendor outside trying to sell something® Gradually 
it became louder and louder, and pretty soon I real- 
ized that someone was being tortured® (I found out 
later that the torture room was just above the Chief 
of police office, on the next floor up.) 

The screams of this tortured man became louder 
and louder. The chief of police heard it too, of 
course, and he kept telling Ramirez to turn up the 
radio. Eventually Rodrigues said the report was good 
and would do the job and Hor ton and I left to get the 
report over to the president. 

I haven ’ t forgotten those screams to this very 
day. It was a case which was never publiciga§d, hut 
Bonaudi would remember it— if he is still alive. 

The torture case, the Santo Domingo invasion, 
and the growing realization that we were really re- 
inforcing all the corruption and injustices in Uru- 
guay brought me to reconsider more and more this act- 
ivity that I was engaged in. 


A series of factors coincided in mid-1965. The 
invasion of Santo Domingo (in the Dominican Republic) 
was one. There was a reformist president— whom the 
CIA had helped to promote in the early 1960s — who was 
not allowed to come back and play his rightful role 
in leading his country® I concluded from this that it 


WHAT WOULD YOU SAY IS THE POLITICAL OBJECTIVE 
OF THE CIA IN THE COUNTRY WHERE IT OPERATES? 

The political and economic objectives are vir- 
tually identical — the retention of these countries 
within the capitalist camp# In other, to insure that 


leading his country. 1 cone u e rom . , the goods that these countries produce are available 

t have been the economic powers m the United States, * f the cheapest possible price and that 


mus _ 

principally the sugar interests, who wan ted , to keep 
him out, as he had developed a program of agrarian 
reforms which would have affected their interests ad- 
versely. 

Also, there was this incident of torture, which 
more of an emotional effect on me than any thing 
else. That happened several months after the Santo 
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’to the U.S. for the cheapest possible price and that 
the countries concerned provide a market for the ex- 
port of U.S. capital and obtain its goods. Essential- 
ly it come down to that. 

The way the CIA fits into the picture is that it 
works to prop up the local governments that allow the 
system to continue, and to beat down the people who 
stand for change on the left. That is what the CIA 
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is doing in most of the Third World. 

WHAT SORT OF ACTIVITIES WOULD YOU BE ENGAGED 
IN AS A CIA OFFICER? 

I was engaged in operations of running spies in- 
to the left-wing parties in Latin American countries, 
taking over old cases and developing new cases. For 
example, recruitment of members of Communist parties 
in order to obtain intelligence on the capabilities 
and intentions of these organizations. 

Also X worked very closely with local police 
intelligence services, in Ecuador and in Uruguay, 
in order to extend the capability of the CIA station 
beyond what its limited manpower would allow.; 

We used the foreign intelligence service, either 
military or police, as if it were our own to tap 
telephones, monitor the comings and goings of certain 
travelers, check hotels apd maritime hostels, obtain 
files and photographs from the government in order 
to develop surveillance teams. The most important 
thing was that these local services would engage in 
repressive actions when we requested it. 

In addition, I wurked in the trade union oper- 
ations in which we tried to establish and build up the 
so-called "free" trade union movement. This was done 
through the ICFTU (international Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions) and the CIA-controlled trade union organ- 
izations in the Thirld World, ORIT (the Inter- Ameri- 
can Regional Labor Organization— a wing of ICFTU ) and 
the XTS's (International Trade Secretariats— interna- 
tional organizations of trade unions within particu- 
lar industries | most are connected with ICFTU and 
used by the CIA. 

What the CIA does specifically in the trade union 
field, is to promote, along with the rest; of the UUS. 
government program in this field, trade unions in the 
Third World which fall into the "Gompers-style" eco- 
nomic trade unionism. They try and keep the trade 
union movement co-opted so 'that they exclude politi- 
cal considerations from their program and; are quite 
happy to gain inch-by-inch rather than calling into 
question the whole capitalist system, which is cer- 
tainly within their power. 

I also engaged in quite a number of propaganda 
operations. We falsified lots of documents and at- 
tributed them to revolutionary organizations in order 
to bring discredit upon these organizations and the 
revolutionary movement sis a whole — to discredit the 
Cubans, the Soviets, and all our enemies. 

AS WELL AS PENETRATING LEFT-WING ORGANIZATIONS , 
DOES THE AGENCY ALSO SEEK TO STIMULATE AND CREATE 
RIGHT-WING ORGANIZATIONS? 

At one stage in Ecuador we were trying to force 
the president— Arosemena— to take certainnpolicy de- 
cisions in relation to the repression of the left, and 
to break relations with Cuba. What we did was to cre- 
ate a mass hysteria relating to the imminent communist 
take-over of the country. We acted together with a 
section of the Catholic church and through the right- 
wing political parties to encourage mass demonstrations 
against any relations with Cuba and against the left 
in the country® 

At one point in our campaign, a bomb was thrown 
by the Social Christian bomb squad into the Cardinal 1 s 
house as a provocation. We were promoting the right- 
wing Social Christian movement in all their activities. 
In fact, we eventually brought onto the station 
payroll the retired army captain who was the leader 
of these different squads. 
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We formed what was called the National Defense 
Front, which grouped in it lots of individuals and 
the most important political organizations of the 
i center and the right. They were powerful enought to 
get tens and even hundreds "of thousands onto the 
streets, with the assistance of the church. 

The simple bombing of the Cardinal f s house— 
with him, by prior arrangement, conveniently in the 
Basilica downtown so that he wouldn f t be hurt— re- 
sulted, a week later, in the largest mass demonstra- 
tion in the history of Quito to protest this "out- 
rage.” The Cardinal, ninety years old, gets up on 
the platform at this demonstration and gives the 
principal address in which he says that following 
the teachings of Christ he is going to forgive the 
terrorists who tried to kill him. 

All this despite tue fact that the bombers 
had been caught in the night by the police and had 
admitted that they were Social Christians; It didn f t 
matter. The fact that the hysteria had already been 
generated meant that even though the bombing had 
been found out it still worked. Finally, through 
a military ultimatum, which was the culmination of 
our propaganda and political action efforts, 
Arosemena was forced to break with Cuba. 

Months later, when we felt that his government 
had been penetrated by leftists and communists, we 
started up the whole operation all over again. That 
led to his overthrow. 

The important lesson , to learn is that the re- 
cent revelations of the CIA ! s efforts to "destabi- 
lize” the Allende government in Chile was no isola- 
ted case. 'These activities are taking place day in a 
and day out, all over the world, and sometimes over 
a period of many? years. 

In Indonesia it took the CIA ten years to bring 
about the overthrow of Sukarno in 1965. Destabiliza- 
tion operations against him were begun at the time 
of the Bandung Conference in 1955. It was the same 
in Ghana to overthrow Nkrumah, and the same in 
Brazil, although it was a shorter period of time 
(1961-64). But don't imagine that any of these op- 
erations are isolated® They are happening every 
single day. 

WHY' DO YOU THINK IT IS THAT THE CIA SEEMS ABLE 
TO OVERTHROW PEOPLE LIKE SUKARNO, NKRUMAH, EVEN 
ALLENDE, BUT IS NOx ABLE TO OVERTHROW MAO TSETUNG, 
FIDEL CASTROL, AND LEADERS OF REVOLUTIONARY 
MOVEMENTS? 

Well, certainly they tried. Not only Fidel 
©a-stf^v but the Soviet Union itself. Even up until 
the early 1960s CIA were sending saboteurs into 
the Soviet Union with folding bicycles, or dropping 
different devices by parachute. This was called the 
"Red Socks Program." Whenever an emigre with suici- 
dal tendencies could be found he would be sent in, 
but they failed miserably because they were all 
picked up and shot. 

In the case of Cuba the CIA didn't spare any 
efforts to try and overthrow the Cuban revolution 
in its early years. But the difference between Cuba 
and China — countries which have had socialist revo- 
lutions— and these others is that they have the peopl 
on their side and you can f t defeat them. 

The reason that Sukarno was overthrown, the 
reason that Allende was overthrown, is related to 
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MIDDLE RIGHT: John Dunlop who has been nominated 
by President Ford for Secretary of Labor. 
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BOTTOM RIGHT: Kenneth Edelin, Boston doctor 
convicted Feb, 15 of manslaughter of a fetus 
that he had legally aborted. 
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BOTTOM LEFT: Demonstration in support of the 
Houston 12, outside the Houston court house, 
Feb. 3- -the first day of the trial. 
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